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Terra Cotta plaque, “Portrait of Minnie Evans,” by Hiroshi Sueyoshi 
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In 2002, when I first received the notice of a competi- house project provided a wonderful physical and emo- 
tion to create a tribute to visionary artist Minnie Evans, _ tional outlet for me as it grew little by little over the 

I was delighted that there would finallybeamonument _ next sixyears. Although it was made of glass and mor- 
to honor this exceptional artist. | was pleased that the tar, it had withstood seven hurricanes, a tornado and 


memorial would be in Airlie Gardens 
in Wilmington, N.C., the garden where 
she had worked as a gatekeeper for so 
many years. 

But as a painter in watercolors and 
oils and an author and illustrator of 
children’s books, I did not feel my 
work could be suitable for a perma- 
nent outdoor tribute. But the day the 
proposals were due, I went outside to 
the bottle house I had built in my 
backyard years before after my son 
had gone off to college and my young 
daughter seemed to turn into a 
teenager at the same time. I had built 
the bottle house because I missed my 
children. Because I had been spend- 
ing most of each day on detailed and 
meticulous illustrations, the bottle 


PRotegraphiby/ Ann Oppenhimer, 


Ceramic Fountain by Hiroshi Sueyoshi 
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many hailstorms without a crack. 
“Could I somehow gather thou- 
sands of bottles and live through 
mixing tons of cement (1 get flu- 
like symptoms including a fever if 
I breathe the dust) to create a 
shrine to honor Minnie Evans?” I 
asked myself. I could set the bot- 
tles in mortar with a framework of 
treated wood posts, metal rebar 
and fencing. They could be lit 
from within to show the rich 
cobalts, emerald greens, ruby 
reds, browns, ambers, roses and 
yellows. But most important of all, 
the glowing glass would be set in 
designs inspired by the artist’s 
vibrant, symmetrical paintings. I 
knew the physical demands would 


Bottle Chapel. 
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Copper Angel by 
Dumay Gorham 


be brutal and the project would take 
all my time and energy for at least a 
year, but] decided Thad to do it. 

Minnie Evans has influenced all the 
artists in Wilmington. Her paintings 
are in the public schools, in our 
Cameron Art Museum and in many 
local homes. Children learn about the 
artist in school and often create their 
own. art works inspired by her designs. 
I felt that a tribute to her should not be 
the work of only one artist but should 
feature sculptures by as many others as 
the small grant could sponsor. I found 
six other artists whose work] felt 
reflected the passion and originality of 
Minnie Evans and who were as eager 
as Ito be a part of this tribute. Each 
artist would make a metal sculpture, a 
mosaic or a cement or clay work, 

In early February 2003, I received the commission. 
The committee looked favorably on the fact that my 
proposal would be a collaborative effort involving seven 
artists. After two good seasons taken up entirely with 
meetings and environmental impact studies and sketch 
approval, I was finally 
allowed to begin work 
on the proposed bot- 
tle house in the broil- 
ing July heat. 

During those 
months of waiting, I had amassed mounds of bottles, 
and my shrine design grew from a little Alamo-like cube 
into an ambitiously large seven-sided structure, 17 feet 
high at its peak and about 17 feet across in any direc- 
tion. A few tons of dirt were hauled in for a hill on which 
to perch my bottle chapel, to insure good visibility and 
drainage. Then my husband, my friends and I hand-dug 
(Llater learned there are machines to 
do this) three-foot-deep trenches in 
a septagonal shape. 

To make the footings, we set nine 
treated wood posts and rebar into 
yards of concrete. After stretching 
heavy metal fencing from post to 
post for structure and stability and 
to serve as a framework for the bot- 
tles, I finally began to mix the mor- 
tar, shape it by hand and pack it 
around each bottle that had been 
placed in horizontally. Each bottle 
was tipped downward so water 
would not collect and breed mos- 
quitoes. The bottoms of each bottle 
faced outward, to maximize the 
amount of colored glass to be illu- 
minated by sunlight and eventually by spot and ground 
lights. 

Row by row, section by section, a design of faces and 
trees took shape, two sides became a giant blue butterfly 
with wings open, with bottle antennae and Evans- 


graph by Ann Oppenhimer 
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inspired designs in the wings. I tried to be true to the 
artist's use of symmetry, her dreamlike and Biblical 
images and her glowing colors. I filled every space, as 
she always did in her work. In the mortar between the 
bottles and covering the posts, I pressed in pieces of bro- 
ken pottery, local seashells and beach stones, marbles 
and treasures, all in swirling patterns or organic shapes. | 
had the use of a small cement mixer and a series of 
hoses that were always being dragged away by the gar- 
dening staff for irrigating other parts of the garden. 

My days were spent at the site with my formerly 
white standard poodle, now a dark cloud of dirt and 
cement dust. Willie kept me company as I prepared 
endless 70-pound bags of mortar mix, put it in a bucket 
and hauled it up ladders or scaffolding. Slowly, the 
chapel grew and grew. 

For a few days, I counted how many bottles I had 
put in and how many hours I had worked. I figured out 
Iwas installing about six bottles an hour, working as 
hard as I could. I felt overwhelmed and discouraged at 
the staggering amount of construction I had left to do, 
so I stopped counting and figuring for good and just 
continued to work steadily, week after week, knowing 
that each day the project was closer to completion. 
Many volunteers came to work during many months, 
some bringing me gor- 
geous bottles salvaged 
from dinner parties or 
‘ “dumpster-diving,” 
ften painted. © some washing off labels 

and sorting bottles in 
piles by color, some mixing cement, handing me bot- 
tles. A few volunteers even learned to put bottles into 
the walls, but mostly that was my job. 

Irealized that the process was much like creating a 
painting. If someone else came in to do it, the “style” 
was noticeably different and inconsistent. The spacing 
of the bottles and thickness of the mortar between them 
varied too much, so most volun- 
teers helped in other ways. Friends 
occasionally brought us lunch and 
dog biscuits, hot coffee on freezing 
winter days or jugs of iced tea as it 
became summer again. 

Almost every day for more than 
a year, I saw the seasons change, 
the colors of flowers and leaves that 
Evans had used as inspiration years 
before at the garden. I saw the 
same azaleas, camellias and Span- 
ish moss-draped oak trees that she 
had seen. 

Ilooked up one day to see an 
Osprey with a flapping flounder in 
its talons gliding right above my 
head as I worked. It built a nest in 
the top of a nearby pine tree that would crash down a 
few months later during Hurricane Charlie, along with 
30 or 40 other trees in Airlie Gardens. Some trees fell 
dangerously close to the fragile bottle house, but it was 
completely undamaged and remained polished and 
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sparkling after the terrible winds and rains subsided. 
One spring day, months before completion, Isawa 
painted turtle in the bottle house, looking for a place to 
lay her eggs. I watched wrens build nests in the burning 
hot metal heads of the angel sculptures right after they 
were installed on either side of the bottle chapel. Six 
cygnets grew into adult swans on the large Airlie Lake, 
and many Canada goslings came to visit every day. I 
could smell the salt air from the waterway, as Evans did 
every day as she sat painting in her tiny gatehouse, in 
between admission sales to tourists who visited the 
garden. How did she create such elaborate works in her 
cramped ticket booth, hot and interrupted so often 
from her dreams and her work? 

I have been drawn to the artist’s unique work since I 
’ first saw the stacks of her colorful paintings and crayon 
drawings at St. John’s Art Museum [now the Louise 
Wells Cameron Art Museum] when we moved 28 years 
ago. | identified with her passion to create, and I 
admired the originality of her style. Working for more 
than a year in her Airlie Gardens, I began to understand 
her images from nature and to know so well the leaves 
and flowers she often painted. I recognized more and 
more the humor and the sophistication of her decep- 
tively childlike images. 

People came to see the 
progress of the chapel, and 
many generously brought 
me bottles, antique vases, 
pitchers, ruby glasses, per- 
fume bottles, shells, shark's 
teeth, fragments of heirloom china, stained glass, 
marbles, jewelry and other personal treasures to be 
immortalized in the shrine. On the grounds of the 
garden, behind the old horse stables, I found some 
marble pedestals, benches, and urns that Evans had 
actually depicted in her paintings. I was given permis- 
sion to move a few into the sculpture garden as addi- 
tions to the tribute. 

The artist's grandson Norris came to see the project 
during construction and was quite moved by the efforts 
to honor his grandmother. He told me he would like for 
his children and grandchildren to be married in the 
chapel. Her family attended the dedication of the Min- 
nie Evans Sculpture Garden, August 27—28, 2004. The 
ceremony included gospel music, wonderful food, 
African-inspired dancing and drumming. 

The sod had been rolled onto the garden just hours 
before, and the last plants carefully placed to form col- 
orful beds to complement the chapel colors and the 
artist’s designs. Lights for the garden sculptures and 
chapel had been installed the night before. A bas-relief 
of Evans in her gatehouse, made from local clay by 
potter Hiroshi Sueyoshi, welcomed more than 1,000 
people to the celebration. Dumay Gorham crafted the 
copper angels on each side of the shrine’s entrance. 
Copper birds by sculptor Michael Van Hout perched on 
the branches of the central copper tree made by Karen 
Crouch. A three-faced fountain also made by Sueyoshi 
used motifs from her paintings. Water spouted from 
the fountain on the leaf-shaped patio. Four cement 
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triangular seats with Evans-inspired designs were built 


Detail of 
by Charlotte, N.C., artist Tejoula Turner. Bottle Chapel. 
My favorite part of the garden was completed and 
installed just in time 
for the opening fes- 


tivities. After study- 
ing about the artist’s 
life and work, 
school children, 
under the direction of artist Brooks Koff, made 95 
mosaic stones. One for every year of her life, these 
stones are set into a retaining wall circling the chapel 
and set into the chapel floor in a large spiral leading to 
the central tree. The mosaic surfaces are decorated 
with impressions of leaves from her garden in swirling 
patterns, face shapes, and symmetrical designs. These 
artistic elements form 
a path through the 
surrounding flower 
garden ringed by aza- 
leas, past the ceramic 
sculptures and 
sparkling angels and 
into the glowing colors 
of the Bottle Chapel. 
This tribute to 
Evans, created by 
many different artists, 
was intended to bring 
one of her paintings to 
life. We who created it 
hope that visitors will feel like they are entering and 
experiencing a three-dimensional painting. Here, 
we hope a visitor will walk through the surrounding 
scene and enter the wondrous spiritual world of one 
of Wilmington’s most beloved artists, Minnie Evans. i 


Ceramic tiles by 
Schoolchildren 
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VIRGINIA WRIGHT-FRIERSON, an artist and illustrator, lives 
in Wilmington, N.C. 
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Three Faces in Floral Design, 1967, by Minnie Evans 


MINNIE EVANS 
Dreams in Color 


The mesmerizing images created by the late North 
Carolina artist Minnie Evans captivate children as 
well as adults: “What do you see?” “I see eyes.” “How 
many pairs of eyes?” 

Entranced, a young viewer may discover a heavy- 
lidded pair of eyes, disembodied, floating in a pink and 
yellow sky. Frequently, Evans placed eyes in a somewhat 
predictable location on the image of a human face. The 
eyes may be hypnotically looking out from beneath the 
picture’s surface in a pensive, seductive stare. 

In another version, luxuriant plant life bursts forth, 
cupped and curling around a head. It seems to absorb 
the features of the face in a sub-tropical embrace. Is the 
face slowly transforming into a plant, or the plant into 
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All photographs courtesy the Cameron Art Museum 


human form? And as penetrating as the “eyes of God” i 
this question: Are we, equipped with optic nerves and 
sensitive lenses, looking at these eyes, or are they— 
mere deposits of colored pencil, crayon and ink on 
paper—looking at or, rather, into us? 

The artist’s sensual imagery reflects her reliance on 
her own senses to understand the world and her place 
in it. As the gatekeeper at the resplendent Southern 
estate Airlie Gardens in Wilmington, N. C., Evans spent 
27 years observing the spring blooms of acres of aza- 
leas, camellias and magnolias. In the 1983 film by Irvin 
Saraf and Allie Light, The Angel That Stands By Me, shi 
announced that there are more than 600 different 
shades of green in the world. Her need to express the 
wonder of nature and to worship and praise the Lord 
came together in her life’s work. She created more that 
500 artworks, all made after she was 40 years of age. 

The artist’s mother, a child of 13 herself when Evans 
was born, explained to her daughter much later that 
she was a “bush” baby (conception resulting from the 
mother being pulled behind a bush). Growing up in 
Wilmington, Evans was shaped by her life with her 
grandmother in a small African-American seacoast 


town. On Wrightsville Sound, her extended family 
worked menial jobs and remained in material poverty. 
Evans attended school only through part of the sixth 
grade and then began working as a “sounder,” a person 
who sold oysters and clams door-to-door. 

She was fascinated with tales of her great-grand- 
mother’s great-grandmother, Moni, who was shipped to 
Charleston, S. C., from Trinidad and sold into slavery. 
Along with her mother, Moni was offered as a wedding 
gift to a young bride in Sampson County, N. C. 

The artist's strongest recollections of her early days, 
besides the stories she was told of her ancestors, are 
not of life on Wrightsville Sound, but of her consider- 
able internal turmoil. “When I was 13 years old, I start 
to having those terrible dreams.... My grandmother 
~ told me it wasn’t dreams I was having, it was visions. I 
would tell my mother, but she couldn’t understand or 
didn’t try, because I was a little child.” 

She remembered having dreams of prophets tossing 
her in the air, which gave her an inability to rest, either 
waking or sleeping. Sometimes, her visions were 
accompanied by voices issuing declarations and direc- 
tives. The instructions she heard on Good Friday, 1935, 
were the most profound and in many ways the best 
advice she ever received: “Why don’t you draw or die?” 
She said she answered, “Is that it? My, my.” At the time 
she had been making out her grocery list and later 
recalled, “Never in my life have I ever did anything or 
worked like I worked on that picture. Something had 
my hand.... Thing turning around—just going, not 
knowing what I was doing, prespiration [sic] pouring 


off me. ... So I just worked on that picture. I didn’t know 
what it looked like or what it was—but just something 
drawing.... And when I finished that, I cannot tell nobody 
the load that got off me.” 

Apparently, Evans did not resume drawing until 1940, 


but she continued to draw obsessively for the next 40 years. 


The decades are marked by symbols which re-emerged, 
increasingly complex and refined. Included are images 
repeated in threes—eyes, angels and frontal faces with 
sealed lips. Flowers are another 
repeated image—flowers so vel- 
vety and lush as to be interpreted 
as both spiritual and sensuous. 
Scholars have long studied the 
predominant feminist aesthetic in 
her drawings, primarily expressed 
in her hybrid forms of nature. 
Nonetheless, it is rare to find such 
literal feminist symbolism as the 
images that appear in one of her early works, Untitled 
(Three Faces with Central Female Form). A female god- 
head (which Evans emphasizes by adding long eyelashes 
and a fully painted mouth) reigns at the top of the compo- 
sition with two factotums by her side. A close-fitting slall- 
cap adds to her air of mystery and position. Paired shapes 
undulating below create rhythmic waves and refer to 
breasts. Below these waves, in a world unto itself, a small 
female totem is suspended in a deep pool of amniotic-like 
darkness. Her yellow hips are accentuated in a comple- 
mentary field of purple. Her own small womb becomes a 


- focal point in red. Like matroyshka (nesting dolls), this 
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Mythological, 
Made at Airlie 
Gardens, 1967, 
by Minnie Evans. 


Sunrise with 
Janus and Angels, 
Winged Creature 
and Bird, 1965, 


by Minnie Evans 


| 


crudely assembled, crayoned collage presents a cohe- 
sive series of wombs, one within the other, surrounded 
and protected by order, balance and symmetry. 

Evans was insatiably curious about the source of life. 
Interviews with her and a study of the progression of her 


horizon. His cheeks are scarified in lithe tendrils. His 
headdress writhes with curling horns and sprouting 
leaves under a hovering heavenly rainbow. The god is 
heralded by two archangels, drawn in thick white paint, 
as if their lustrous wings and full robes were thick with 
soft, white feathers. Angels flying into the scene from 


Scholars have long studied the predominant 
feminist aesthetic in her drawings, primarily 
expressed in her hybrid forms of nature. 


left and right infuse the pyramidal composition with 
dynamism. The edges of their robes and their wings 
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images reveal her search for the divine spark of creation. 
She was fascinated with uncovering the physical struc- 
ture and order of the natural world. Her powers of intu- 
ition and observation, supplemented by the reading of 
scripture, history and mythology, made her a particularly 
precocious student of life's energy. “I would love to read 
about the gods,” she said. “You know the Greeks and the 
gods. I couldn't get my mind off of it. My studies suffered 
at school, because I only wanted to read mythology.” 
Evans recreates the actual moment of daybreak in 
Untitled (Sunrise with Janus and Angels, Winged Crea- 
ture and Bird). The Roman god Janus, a recurrent figure 
in her mature work, was revered as the god of begin- 
nings and played an essential role in the creation of the 
world. Her smiling Janus (originally a solar deity) pre- 
sides directly over the sun emerging on the eastern 


become the implied lines of the sun’s rays. 

These are not untouchable divinities. Access to Janus 
and the angels (and possible spiritual freedom) is avail- 
able to witnesses of the new day. Both heaven and earth 
are equipped for flight. A corpulent red bird, slightly 
crouching, as if readying for take-off, and a mythical, 
horned four-legged animal with large, outstretched 
wings, stand beneath sulphur yellow butterflies that 
beat their wings in the trees. Here she skillfully inter- 
weaves the natural and spiritual worlds so that joins 
and seams are undetectable. Again, a question: Is this a 
new day in heaven or a new day on earth? For Evans, 
are they one and the same? 

As the artist is known to shape and distill images, 
making them her own, so she creates a triumvirate, a 
three-faced Janus, a god normally represented with a 
double face. Able to see both entrance and exit, he is 


1892 Minnie Eva Jones was born in a 


log cabin, December 12, to Ella Jones 
in Long Creek, N.C. 


1893 When Minnie Jones was only a 


few months old, Ella Jones moved to 
Wilmington, N.C. to live with her moth- 
er, Mary Croom Jones and great- 
grandmother, Rachel Williams. Minnie 
Jones was primarily raised by her 
grandmother, Mary Croom Jones, 
because her own mother worked out- 
side the home. 


1898 Great-grandmother Rachel 


Williams left Wilmington for New York 
City after riots broke out against 
blacks. 


1903 Mary Croom Jones, Ella 


and Minnie Jones moved to 
Wrightsville Sound near 
Wilmington. Minnie Jones was 
in the sixth grade, the last 
formal education she received. 


1908 Minnie Jones (16 years old) met 


her future husband, Julius Evans (19 
years old). In order to marry legally, 
they falsified their ages on the mar- 
riage certificate. After marriage, Min- 
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nie Evans quit harvesting shellfish and 
became a full-time housewife. 


1910 Birth of first living son, 
Elisha Dyer. (Another son had died 
previously at birth.) 


1913 Birth of David Barnes Evans. 
1915 Birth of George Sheldon Evans. 


1916-1918 Minnie Evans was 
employed as a domestic at Pembroke 
Park, home of Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke 
Jones. She continued to work for the 
Joneses when they moved to Airlie 
Gardens and worked nearly 30 years 
as a domestic in the service of this 
family. When Jones died, she worked 
for Mrs. Jones’s second husband, 
Henry Walters, son of the founder of 
Baltimore’s 
Walters Art Museum. 


1910-1987 Evans was a member of St. 


Matthew A.M.E. Church and was 
sometimes called upon to offer 
prayers and speak to the congrega- 
tion, as well as to other congrega- 
tions. She also attended Pilgrim’s Rest 
Baptist Church. 


1935 On Good Friday, Evans made her 
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first two drawings, “My Very First” and 


“My Second,” both, ink on paper. She 
stored them in a magazine. 


1940 According to reports, Evans was 
cleaning house and built a bonfire to 
burn debris. As she threw magazines 
into a bonfire, her two drawings from 
1935 fell to the ground. The memory 
and experience of seeing the drawings 


again compelled her to draw again. She 


started with crayon, pencil and ink. She 
continued to create artwork until the 
end of her life. 


1943 Evans executed her first paintings 
in oil. 
Mid 1940s Evans started working with 


larger sheets of paper. 


1948 Evans began working at 
Airlie Gardens as a gatekeeper in 


charge of admissions, after the garden 


was purchased by W.A. Corbett. She 


worked daily from March through Sep- 


tember each year and was paid $10 a 
week. She began to sell her drawings 
and paintings from the gatehouse. 


1950s Evans began producing more oil 
paintings. The chronology of works 


from the 1940s and 1950s is often 
inexact as she did not begin dating 
work until the 1960s, at which time 
she dated earlier works to the best 
her memory. A number of works pri 
ably from the late 1950s were sign 
under the artist’s direction by her 
granddaughier, whom Evans felt h 
a more attractive handwriting than 
her own. 


1956 Julius Evans died. 


1961 First exhibition in North 
Carolina at Little Gallery in the 
Raleigh area. 


1962 Nina Howell Starr (1903-2000) 
photography student at Florida Stat 
University and self-proclaimed “folk 
art hound,” was shown photograph 
Minnie Evans’s work by a friend. Sh 
enlarged the images in her darkroo 
The graphic strength of the drawin 
compelled Starr to travel to Wilmin 
ton to meet Minnie Evans. A close 
friendship developed and lasted un’ 
Evans’ death. Starr wrote and lectu 
extensively about the artist, promo 
and organized exhibitions of her w 
taped interviews with the artist fro 


god of the public gates and therefore is empowered as 
god of all means of communication. Evans must have 
felt a kinship with Janus. Visualize Minnie Evans, the 
gatekeeper, seated in her tiny gatehouse behind the 
grand, white wrought iron gates of Airlie Gardens, 
drawing on a sheet of paper her interpretation of Janus, 
the immortal gatekeeper to all public doorways and 
gates in the ancient city of Rome. Evans often felt mis- 
understood by her family and friends as a result of the 
unusual communications she received in her dream 
realm, but she is drawing her own symbols of the god of 
all means of communication. 

The abundant compassion she felt for all living 
things and her broadly inclusive spirit are part of her 
visual vocabulary. With a strong foundation of symme- 
try, mandala formation and hieratic order, she dashed 
against that structure with infinite variety in color, 
texture and content, while maintaining a unified 
and harmonious whole. In Her mythology, animal, 
vegetable and mineral were one. They contract and 
expand in time and space. Perhaps her compositions 
and her personal philosophy of life evolved together. 
The encircling, integrative act of mark-making on 
these small sheets of paper undoubtedly made sense to 
this woman, the descendent of slaves, who grew up 


impoverished in the South in a senseless, yet endemic, 
climate of racial discrimination. 

The mysterious, sequestered eyes and the use of the 
familiar “Crayola” crayons (her favorite) draw children 
to her work. The artist’s child-like wonder mirrors their 


The artist’s sensual imagery reflects her 
reliance on her own senses to understand 
the world and her place in it. 


own. Intuitively, they are correct to feel such kinship 
with her, for her compassion and empathy were never 
more abundant than when speaking of them: “Children 
tell you a lot of things, but you have to stop and pay 
attention to them. Because God put things into their 
minds, into their hearts. People think because children 
are children, they ain't got no sense, and don’t know 
nothing. But children know a lot of things.” 

The child in Minnie Evans certainly knew a lot of 
things— enough to cause her to devote her life to inves- 
tigating and celebrating the miracle of existence. The 
viewer fortunate enough to encounter her painted 
vision, who really sees her work, either for the first time 
or at daybreak, is changed by it. 


ANNE G. BRENNAN is curator and registrar of collections at 
the Louise Wells Cameron Art Museum in Wilmington, N. C. 


1962-1973, archived letters and doc- 
uments on Evans and was largely 
responsible for the art world’s discov- 
ery of her. As Evans referred to her, 
“This is Mrs. Starr, president of my 
pictures in New York.” 


1966 Evans’ first New York exhibitions, 
The Lost World of Minnie Evans, April 17 
—24, at the Church of the Epiphany, and 
May 22, at St. Clement's Episcopal 
Church. Starr arranged for Evans to 
attend these exhibitions and took her to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Impressed by the introduction to larger 
scale paintings, Evans began collaging 
her earlier drawings onto larger sup- 
ports, adding more paint and new 
images to them. 


1968 Jo Kallenborn, free-lance writer and 
resident of Wilmington, went to Airlie 
Gardens to meet the artist. They main- 
tained a close friendship until Evans’ 
death in 1987. Kallenborn usually visit- 
ed the artist twice a week, bringing her 
art supplies and acting as her personal 
correspondent, answering mail sent to 
her from admirers, exhibition organizers 
and collectors. 


1969 The Wilmington Chapter of Links, 
Inc., the national service organization 
of African-American women, honored 
her with the Local Citizen Award and a 
testimonial luncheon. Through Starr’s 
friendship with Dorothea Silverman, 
director of The Art Image Gallery, New 
York City, Evans had two solo exhibi- 
tions at The Art Image Gallery. Review 
in Newsweek magazine brought 
national attention to Evans. 


1970 Solo exhibition, Paintings by Min- 
nie Evans, St. John’s Art Gallery, Wilm- 
ington, N.C. 

Solo exhibition at Portal Gallery, London. 
Group exhibition, Painting and Sculp- 
ture Today— 1970, at Indianapolis 
Museum of Art, which traveled to Tole- 
do, Ohio and Wichita, Ks. 

Group exhibition, Twentieth Century 
Folk Art, Museum of American Folk 
Art, New York, N.Y. 


1972 Group exhibition, Landscapes, 
Penthouse, Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, N.Y. 

Two-person exhibition, Minnie Evans 
and Nina Howell Starr, Paintings and 
Photographs, Balloo Gallery, All Souls’ 


Church, West Brattleboro, Vt. by Mitchell Kahan, which traveled to 
St. John’s Museum of Art, Wilmington, 
June 27 — August 30. This was the 
last exhibition that the artist saw of 


her work. 


1974 Due to failing health, Evans retired 
from Airlie Gardens. She continued her 
artwork. 


1975 Solo exhibition organized by 
Nina Howell Starr: Minnie Evans, 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, N.Y. 


1987 Minnie Evans died at age 95. 
Her funeral was held at St. Matthew 
A.M.E. Church, and she was buried 


at Calvary Memorial Cemetery, 
Late 1970s Evans and her mother 


moved back to Wilmington to live 
with Evans’ youngest son, George, 
and his family. 


Wilmington. 


1993 Exhibition, Minnie Evans: Artist, at 
East Carolina University, Greenville, 
N.C., organized by Brooke Davis 


1981 Ella Jones died at age 102 Anderson 


(1879-1981). Minnie Evans made 
her last work of art, a scrapbook 
chronicling her artistic career, as 
a gift to her children. 


Minnie Evans and Nina Howell Starr 
at Heavenly Visions Exhibition, 1986 


1980-1983 Light-Saraf Films, San 
Francisco, with a grant from the 
NEA, produced the documentary 
film, The Angel That Stands By Me: 
Minnie Evans’ Paintings. 


1984 Evans moves to Grotgen Nursing 
Home, Wilmington. 

1986 Solo exhibition, Heavenly Visions: 
The Art of Minnie Evans, North 
Carolina Museum of Art, organized 
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Sunrise with Janus and Angels, 
Winged Creature and Bird, 1965, by Minnie Evans 


Photograph courtesy of Cameron Art Museum. 


www.folkart.org 


